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Foreword 

HERE are Pilgrims today . There 



have been Pilgrims since the world 
began — men and women who have dared 
to think their own thoughts and carry 
their convictions into action. 

Often — in the progress of years — we 
forget all but the trivial peculiarities of 
a people. We have almost forgotten the 
Pilgrims — except that they were a stern , 
cold, unimaginative people in somber 
clothes, as colorless as the heavy gray 
of a winter sky. We forget their cour- 
age, their confidence, and their adven- 
turous hearts which found no peace until 
they had set foot on a new land, parti- 
cularly their own, and for them alone to 
conquer and protect. 

May we remember these Pilgrims for 
the heritage of freedom and daring that 
they have left us, and may we be more 
tolerant of the Pilgrims of today. 
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Among the Contributors 


ISS Elizabeth McMahon, who has just 
been taken into “Scribes and Phari- 
sees/' illustrates the well-known adage “True 
love never runs smooth/' in her delightful tale 
of the culinary problem of two young people 
who are discovered at the time when they dis- 
cover the truth of the saying. Her style is 
clever and most suitable for the type of story 
she tells. 

Miss Helen Kilpatrick and Miss Marjorie 
Royal also contribute stories entertainingly 
developed. 

Miss Elizabeth Barnes, winner of the Fresh- 
man poetry contest, makes her first contribu- 
tion to “The Wesleyan." She shows spontan- 
iety of verse and delicacy of sentiment. Miss 
Jeanne Manget, who received Honorable Men- 
tion in the contest, contributes “Ordinary," a 
poem of unusual depth of thought for a Fresh- 
man. 

Miss Margaret Chapman's Essay on “Telling 
About It After It's Over," informs us at the 
start that it is an essay — and proceeds with 
such cleverness as to convince us once and for 
all that it is an essay and one of exceptional 
merit. 

Miss Elizabeth Ingram, Miss Mary Cotton, 
and Miss Caroline Owen are contributors to 
Lavender. Their poems, of very different types, 
offer pleasure to varying tastes. 
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Materna 

By Elizabeth Ingram 

Earth , our mother , 

Comfort us, 

Provide for us, 

Cover us. 

From earth we come, 

To her warm caressing arms we flee — 
fVhen life forsakes 
And leaves us cold. 
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Steak and Onions 

By ELIZABETH McMAHON 


T was three min- 
utes past six 
o’clock. The toe of 
L o u i s e’s small 
satin pump tap- 
ped the rug im- 
patiently, and the frown 
on her face was relieved 
only by the impudence of 
her saucy, turned-up nose. 

How many more times 
would she have to wait 
dinner on Jack! To amuse herself 
she restlessly tried to count the 
times he had been late before. “The 
time the Beaumonts came to din- 
ner and Jack stalked in at six- 
thirty, with the butter I’d asked 
him to bring, conspicuously under 
his arm, and the dinner party for the 
Glenns, and — oh, yes, for the Smiths, and 
the time the sherbert melted, and — oh, 
goodness, I don’t believe he ever has been 
on time!” But she stifled the thought as 
un-bridelike and proceeded in a house- 
wifely manner to review her menu and 
see that everything was on the table in 
the correct order. 

She surveyed the candle-lit dining table 
with evident satisfaction. Delicious cooled 
salad on crisp lettuce leaf, crackers, 
salted nuts, iced tea-everything seemed 
perfect; and Louise looked at her hands 
to see if they bore any signs of paring 
and dish-washing. But they were cool 
and white, as the hands of a bride should 
be — even though she does her own work. 

“H-mmm,” she mused, “if Jack doesn’t 
hurry. I’ll have to break some more ice. 
The sherbert’s frozen and the wafers the 
best I’ve ever made. Such a small recipe, 
though, thought I’d surely have enough 
for a table of bridge but — oh, I guess I 
must have eaten more than I thought 
while I was baking — .” And she smiled 
a little wickedly, but accidentally looked 
at the clock, which complacently regis- 


tered six-thirty! “If that 
Jack doesn’t hurry — 
well—” 

But a familiar step on 
the porch changed the 
threat to a smile of wel- 
come; and as she ran to 
meet him, she was con- 
sciously glad that her 
dress matched her eyes 
and that she had done her 
hair the way Jack liked 

it best. 

When Louise remembered the 
clock, Jack was saying, “Gee, Lou, 
I’m sorry I’m late again; but you 
know, just as I left the office — ” 
“Tom came by and asked you to 
drive out and see another ‘magnifi- 
cent real estate buy,’ I suppose!” 

Jack grinned delightfully. “No, it was 
Bill this time, darling. But the drive just 
made me ravenous — can’t wait to see 
what we have to eat. If it tastes half 
as good as you look — well — ” 

Louise said, “Flatterer,” and tried to 
look very nonchalantly at her husband, 
but she smiled her appreciation as she 
led the way into the dining-room. 

The meal passed in comparative silence, 
punctuated only by a few inquiries by 
Louise, which Jack answered mechani- 
cally, as he, man-like, centered all his 
attention on his food. 

“There wouldn’t happen to be any more 
of that stuff on lettuce, would there?” 
asked Jack as Louise started to remove 
the plates. 

“Stuff on lettuce,” his insulted wife 
exclaimed, indignantly! “Well, I should 
say there is not! Every salad like that 
one has to be made separately, and it 
takes hours to do it. Besides, you have 
polished that plate until it is indecent 
now.” 

Devilishly, “It was a lovely salad, Lou, 
but, I say, I’m still a little hungry. How 
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about bringing me a piece of cold meat, 
or a slice of cheese before you serve the 
dessert? Don’t go to any trouble.” 

“Don’t go to any trouble ! What in the 
world do you think I’ve been doing all 
day, anyway? That just shows — ” 
“That-a - man - never - knows - what - 
his - wife - does - while - he - is - away - 
and - if - he - stayed - at - home - one - 
day - while - she - went - to - the - office - 
etc. But, personally, I’ve never had any 
particular craving for bungalow aprons, 
and I’m sure I’ll never let you go to the 
office by yourself — the boss is too good- 
looking. But wasn’t there a piece of that 
roast left from lunch?” 

“You know, Jack, I’ve decided that you 
eat entirely too much for this hot 
weather. Only yesterday I was reading 
an article by Dr. — er — a — Dr. — a very 
famous physician of New York — or Chi- 
cago, maybe, which said explicitly that 
the greatest danger of the summer was 
over-eating.” 

“But, Louise, I don’t — ” 

“This is a perfectly well-balanced meal 
— I copied it out of a book. Now, I’m 
sure that, when you have finished the 
dessert, you will feel satisfied.” 

The sherbert soon vanished; likewise 
the wafers to the last crumb. 

Jack ventured a glance at his wife. She 
looked perfectly calm and self -controlled. 
He hesitated — then decided to risk it. 

“By the way, Louise, there’s a new 
tearoom opening tonight on Broad. Er — 
they say that they serve fine barbecue 
sandwiches. Would you like to — ” 

An indefinable sound which was neither 
a sob nor a groan convinced Jack that he 
had made a decided mistake. He tried to 
figure out the best way to make repara- 
tions — but his thoughts were cut short 
by sounds which were now perfectly de- 
finable — but hardly conducive to thought. 

“That’s all the thanks I get for stay- 
ing here all afternoon to cook a supper 
for you while you ride around all over 
the country with your friends. I wish I 
had gone to that tea at Miss Erskine’s. 
I’ve refused so many invitations lately 
that I probably won’t be asked next time. 
But, of course, it doesn’t matter what 


I do all day ! I serve you a perfectly well- 
balanced meal, and you accuse me of 
starving you to death. And I am only try- 
ing to save your health. But what thanks 
do I get?” 

All desire to make reparations had 
vanished. 

“I’m inclined to believe that I have 
worked as hard as you have today. Re- 
gardless of that, I tell you right here and 
now that a man can’t work all day, and 
come home and be satisfied with a scrap 
of salad and a nut or two! And I don’t 
intend to try it just because you have 
read some fool man’s article which he 
probably wrote to get the money to pay 
for a ham he ate the night before!” 

“Well, I’d like to know what you want 
me to cook for your dinner. If you plan- 
ned the meals you’d probably order some- 
thing like — er well, like — like steak and 
onions!” she finished, triumphantly. 

“That’s exactly what I would like,” 
said Jack; and, too late, the flash in his 
wife’s eyes told him that he had said too 
much. 

* * * * 

After two long hours in which both 
Louise and Jack checked every natural 
impulse to communication, the latter 
threw aside his newspaper, cast a wrath- 
ful glance at his wife, and disappeared 
in the direction of the bed room. Louise 
remained in the living room for about 
ten minutes; then she decided that per- 
haps, Jack was waiting to tell her that 
he was sorry. But when she reached the 
bed room, Jack was in bed-already asleep. 
There was nothing left to do but go to 
bed and spend the night planning harm- 
less — though unpleasant — means of re- 
venge. 

When the alarm clock sounded the next 
morning, Louise turned over and said 
coolly, “Jack, you have often said that 
you could stop on the way to town and 
get your breakfast; I agree with you that 
it is quite the best plan.” 

“But, Louise, that was when we had 
the car! Now, that I go on the street- 
car — ” 

He stopped, as Louise deliberately cov- 
ered her head with the spread and turned 
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over for another nap. He would just fix 
his own breakfast. He did. In the course 
of the procedure, however, he scalded 
one hand with coffee, spilled egg on the 
front of his suit, and sat in a lump of 
butter; he also said many things — things 
not usually mentioned in Sunday School 
books. 

Before Jack had had time to get to the 
street car line, Louise was out of bed. 
She had only put into practice the best 
scheme of revenge that she had planned 
out the night before. “Hmmmmmm,” she 
thought, as she dressed, “ I guess he’s had 
enough!” She had about decided that the 
only sensible thing to do was to forgive 
Jack and continue to train him by curb- 
ing his appetite, when she suddenly de- 
cided that she was hungry. One sight at 
the kitchen with egg-shells on the floor, 
coffee grounds in the sink, dirty dishes 
stacked on the stove and table, and her 
favorite candy dish smashed in a million 
pieces by the garbage can, routed every 
thought of forgiveness from her head. 

She could not stand the sight of the 
kitchen, and she went into the adjoining 
room to plan her campaign. But instead 
of planning anything, she fell over on 
the day-bed and cried herself to sleep. 

She was awakened about an hour later 
by the incessant ringing of the telephone, 
she slowly roused herself enough to an- 
swer it. “Hello — hello, that you Louise? 
This is Jack. Just called to tell you I 
won’t be home for lunch — the boss wants 
me to go home with him to talk business. 
Thought I’d call — so you wouldn’t cook. 
Oh, yes, I’ll be home tonight.” 

That was all. But where before Louise 
had been hurt, now she was simply furi- 
ous; and within thirty minutes of the 
time when she hung up the receiver of 
the telephone, she was getting off of the 
street car in front of her mother’s home 
— suitcase and all! 

In the large front room of the old, 
though well-preserved, Colonial home, 
Mrs. Greenbrough was writing lists for 
a benefit bridge luncheon. 

“My dear, I have never been quite so 
glad to see anyone. I am simply strug- 
gling with these lists and I do need help,” 


she said as Louise entered. “Now, you 
just sit right down here and write down 
these names as I call them out. But wait 
until I find my glasses. Where could I 
have put them, I wonder. How’s Jack? 
Is he managing to survive on your cook- 
ing? Every time I think about you keep- 
ing house I marvel! To have seen you 
two years ago, one would — ” 

“When did you have your glasses last, 
mother?” 

“I don’t know — oh, here they are right 
here on the table. Now for these lists.” 

At twelve-thirty Louise was still writ- 
ing names. “Mrs. H. C. Brown, 256 South 
St., Mrs. B. N. Willis, W-i-l-l-i-s, not y-s. 
Have you got that Louise? By the way, 
that Mrs. Willis is the wife of Jack’s em- 
ployer. Have you seer seen her?” 

“No — Goodness, I’m hungry ! Let’s stop 
for a little while and eat. Where is Julia, 
any way?” 

“I let her go today to decorate for this 
luncheon. I am sorry, but I don’t know 
what there is in the refrigerator; come 
on, let’s go and see what we can find.” 

“You go on. I’ll be down as soon as I 
check these last few names.” 

In a few minutes Louise heard her 
mother calling from the hallway, and 
she hurried down to the dining room. 
“Fortunately my dear, I find that Julia 
has made some fruit salad; do you still 
like it as well as ever?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed.” 

But somehow when she had finished 
the salad she seemed even hungrier than 
before. She served herself with another 
and more generous salad — and finished 
that one — still unsatisfied. “Isn’t there 
something else here to eat, mother? I’m 
simply starving to death.” 

“I really think you have had enough 
for this hot weather, my dear. I read an 
article only the other day which said 
that the greatest danger of the summer 
was over-eating. It was written by a very 
famous physician, and from your appe- 
tite today, I am sure you must eat en- 
tirely too much. You should really read 
that article, my dear. I think I can get 
it for you. 

“I have already read it,” said Louise. 
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At exactly five-thirty Jack dusted off 
his desk, snatched his hat, and started 
out of the door. “Wait a minute, Jack,” 
called the boss. “Don't you want to play 
a round of golf with me?” 

“I'm sorry — some other time — have a 
dinner engagement, tonight. You under- 
stand, don't you?” — and Jack hurried 
down the stairs to the street. “Gee, this 
has been some day,” he thought as he 
waited for the traffic light to change. 
“Wouldn't live through another like it 
for the world — That lunch! Shame for 
a nice guy like the boss to have a wife 
who doesn't even know how to set a 
table — and the way she looked in that 
loose-fitting apron, fat as she is ! Said the 
cook had gone to help with some bridge 
benefit — but if the cook had gone, why on 
earth did she have cabbage — I'll never 
forget that cabbage — or the way her hair 
was stringing around her face. Why 


doesn't that light — there it is — ” 

He hurried on down the street and 
stopped in front of a book-store to buy 
a paper. As he waited for his change, he 
stepped over to the show window — what 
book was featured in the display? “New 
and Delicious Recipes for Summer Sal- 
ads!” For the first time that day he 
laughed out loud and after a moment's 
hesitation stepped inside and bought a 
copy. 

“What a fool I was,” he thought as 
he stepped, on his front porch. “Now I 
suppose it will take me all night to con- 
vince Louise that I am sorry.” 

But, as he opened the door, Louise 
stepped out from the shadows with a 
smile of welcome on her lips. And from 
the direction of the kitchen came a faint 
— but unmistakable — odor. “Steak and 
onions,” said Jack, happily, as he took 
his wife in his arms. 
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The Mayflower 

By WINNIFRED JONES 


HEN a ragged little ship bobbed 
its way across the “Mighty At- 
lantic” and landed at Plymouth 
Rock just a bit over three hun- 
dred years ago, it little knew 
what an impress it would make 
on American civilization — or, rather, 
American fashion, to be more specific. 

Impress, I say, for right here before 
me on the library table is the loveliest 
boat, just a bit too large to be a nice-sized 
toy. It is burnt-brown, flecked here and 
there with gold. 

“All hand-carved, m’am — Yes, m’am, 
exactly like ‘The Mayflower,* too — An 
accurate copy, yes — The price? Just fifty 
dollars — M’m, quite a bargain, to be 
sure, yes!” The stubby man in the little 
gift shop had sung at me. And, true 
American that I am, I bought the little 
boat. 

And here it sits, most disappointing in 
its trimness and its newness. The hull 
should be faded and beaten, a sail patched 
here and there, and a bit of bleak but un- 


suppressed determination in sturdier 
rafters and more ragged coils of rope. 
But, no, here's a “Mayflower” like any- 
one of a thousand more in a thousand 
more American homes. 

It occurs to so few of us, too, that the 
little Pilgrim ladies on such a boat could 
be no gray-clad, demure creatures with 
the folded hands and the patient smile of 
a Thanksgiving post card. They would, 
rather, be in scarlet silks, like figures in 
a masque — to be in keeping with the 
brown and gold of the perfect toy-boat. 
And, the Puritan men with their wide- 
mouthed guns and buckled pumps would 
be absurdly out of place. They should 
have velvets, sleek and dark as the night 
itself, and lazy capes, heavy and bright 
and most effeminately long. 

How absurd we are ! And yet, I do noth- 
ing about it. I could get up and move 
“The Mayflower,” but no: I like it here. 

“It is so pilgrim-y,” I say to myself — 
when I am not thinking. 
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Acquaintance 

By Elizabeth Barnes 

Acquaintance, that plant 
Which springs from the ground 
Of association 
And, sooner or later, 

Bears the flower of friendship — 

Or even of love — 

Or, perhaps, wilts and fades 
Through lack of common interest 
And falls by the side of the road — 
Dead and forgotten . 
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Helen of “The Patch ” 

By ELIZABETH WILDE 



T six-thirty on a gray 
February morn- 
ing, the bells 
awoke t o utter 
their daily call 
with a note of 
subdued excitement i n 
their iron tones — a note of 
presaging, like a dark 
splash across the snow- 
covered hills. In answer to 
the command of their 
voices, a long stream of 
people rushed along the 
road and turned in at the 
great cast-iron gateway 
beneath the bells. Five minutes after the 
first note, the road from the mill village, 
nicknamed “The Patch,” was empty, and 
the giant machines within the red-brick 
buildings were awake, roaring in sleepy 
fashion, as the men and girls walked up 
and down the long rows and fed each 
one its own material, dull, drab and dirty, 
but on its way to beauty. 

Suddenly, through the rhythmic pound- 
ing of great hearts, a shriek arose, a 
double shriek of pain and horror — a 
shriek from the throat of a man and 
from the gears of a machine. The human 
note was re-echoed all through the room- 
the noise died a moment, as men rushed 
up to shut off the power of the monster 
that had gone mad. They pulled a hand 
free, and the blonde giant who ruled 
the mighty machine dropped to the floor, 
his dark clothes streaked with a scarlet 
dye. His fair hair gleamed against the 
arms that raised him, and his marble 
face was set in a mask of pain. He was 
silent. His left hand gripped against his 
breast, crushed between steel teeth. 

Tender hands carried him to a pile of 
waste cotton, covered with greasy blue 
denim and laid him down tenderly. But 
the hunger of the beasts was not ap- 
peased, and fearfully they went back, 
and the rhythmic pulsing began again. 



The man lay still with closed 
eyes. 

Noiselessly, in that place 
of noise, a door opened, 
and a girl came lightly 
down the alley between the 
workers. She was small 
and delicately built, like a 
wind-flower among the 
sturdy peasant types, and 
her hair was silver blonde, 
its straightness creased in- 
to waves by an iron. She 
walked through the busy 
room unafraid, bearing 
messages to the boss in the 
office beyond the roar. Suddenly she saw 
the dark heap on the waste-pile, and with 
a cry of sympathy she ran toward it and 
dropped on her knees on the rough floor. 

“Another one caught in that damn ma- 
chinery,” she sighed. The message lay on 
the floor neglected, as she brought water 
and roused the man from his stupor of 
pain. He opened his eyes, then closed 
them suddenly, dazzled by the brightness 
of her hair in that drab place. She turned 
her back on him — there was a ripping 
sound, and she turned again with a wide 
strip of snowy white cloth in her hand. 
Tearing it into narrow lengths, she bound 
up the crushed fingers and placed the 
hand in a makeshift sling, her belt of 
gay cretonne. The man sat up — 

“Come, we go to hospital,” she coaxed. 
He shook his head — 

“I gotta work today. They dock my pay 
for this — I gotta work. “He staggered 
weakly. 

“So,” she mocked, “You gotta work, 
huh? How you THINK you work. You 
hurt bad.” Abandoning English, she 
poured forth a torrent of Polish. Dazedly 
he shook his head. 

“Wait one moment here?” She was 
gone on light feet, and the man waited, 
growing steadier — Her message deliv- 
ered, she returned breathlessly. 
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“You big booby, you think you gotta 
work? Well come on then. Show me your 
machine.” With a slim arm around his 
waist she helped with all her might, and 
they stood at last before the silent mass 
of steel. 

“My brudder run one like this, I know 
how he goes. We work him together, no?” 
He might protest his hardest, but her eyes 
darkened stormily — his left hand started 
the machine, swelling the noise to its us- 
ual volume. Lightly she walked about 
the machine, tugging at the levers, leav- 
ing for him only the heavy one that he 
could move with one hand, injured though 
he was. So strong, she thought to herself. 

“How you stay here all morning? The 
boss fire you,” he warned. 

“No fire me,” she boasted in matter of 
fact tones. “I tell him I no feel good after 
I carry those papers, feel very bad — no 
go back to cloth room till noon. He feel 
sorry and take me home in his car,” she 
beamed at him. Then, sobering with the 
abandon of a natural artist, she drooped 
before his eyes, dejected, appealing, her 
mouth curled together, her eyes mute 
with pleas. “So bad — Honest” she pleaded. 

In spite of his knowledge that it was 
play, he felt worried, then laughed. She 
was right — The boss of her room was a 
nice old fellow. He would be kind to the 
little rascal. 

“What's your name?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“Stefan Starzyk,” he shouted bashfully, 
if a shout may have that quality. “What's 
yourn?” 

“Helen, and glad to meet you.” She 
laid her little blackened hand in his strong 
uninjured one a moment. Helen indeed, 
— true daughter of that great Helen who 
launched ships and destroyed a people — 
that soft touch inspired a surge of feel- 
ing more overpowering than the pain of 
the grinding steel, and in that moment 
her smile, her smallness, and that 
gracious tenderness that yet appeals for 
protection confounded Stefan. He smiled 
uncertainly back at her. Deep down in 
the heart of the boy-faced one a man’s 
conviction that here was the one woman 
for him was born. Stefan asked no ques- 


tions of this new feeling — he accepted it 
and began to work toward one goal with 
a placid seeming steadiness at variance 
with the glowing ardor that drove him on. 

Helen passed through the gray days 
of routine like an enchanted lady, and 
her triumphant awakening came when 
she, little Polish Helen, won the coveted 
beauty prize for all the towns around. She 
flew through her work with a will, an 
expectant flush tinting her cheeks, ready 
for the compliments and admiration that 
followed the great event. Ready, too, for 
the sharp-tongued envy of lumps of girls 
who would give anything to be her — 
Helen. 

Stefan contributed the last drop to her 
cup of pleasure when he laid his invita- 
tion to the Polish dance at Faneuf's Hall, 
above the dry— goods store, at her feet. 
Dobruvsky and his fiddlers would be there 
— Dobruvsky, who contrived to create in 
that bare, impersonal hall the atmosphere 
of a low-ceilinged Inn where Gypsy fid- 
dlers drove the dancers to efforts of speed 
and grace unknown elsewhere. 

Her acceptance filled Stefan with sat- 
isfaction. His wages in the bank were 
mounting up toward the proper sum for 
a journey — and the last and littlest house 
in the Patch was vacant, his for the ask- 
ing. Helen must not have too big a place 
to clean. 

A waning moon silvered the remnants 
of snow on fences and fields — painted the 
clustered houses of the Patch and the roof 
of Faneuf's Hall with splendid illusion. 

Inside, the fiddles rang and the hoarse 
shouts of the men calling the figures of 
the dance made a bass accompaniment to 
the shrill laughter of the girls. In Ameri- 
can dresses bright-colored and cheaply 
ornate, they wound beautiful embroidered 
shawls of the old country about their 
shoulders and danced their mothers' 
dances with no sense of any discrepancy 
of costume or setting. Helen, her hair a 
pale flame, her grey eyes alight with 
excitement, was posturing gracefully op- 
posite Stefan. Her shawl was black, with 
vivid roses that echoed the warm flush 
of her cheeks. Her smile was the distrac- 
tion of every man and the dread of the 
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girls. But, light-hearted and pleasure lov- 
ing, seeking with a blind purpose romance 
and beauty in a setting that for monotony 
and greyness defies description, she was 
kind and generous, as many less attrac- 
tive maidens could testify, and shy girls 
who owed her the wearing of a bit of 
lace or ribbon and a kindly push toward 
their heart’s desire well knew. Her hap- 
piness was the thoughtless gaiety of a 
child chasing an illusive butterfly through 
the dusk, unmindful of consequences or 
pitfalls. Stefan, not knowing words to 
express it, felt all this and waited, though 
in growing impatience, for her playtime 
to be over. 

He was lord of the steppes that night 
as he walked home through the meagre 
dawn with her. His satisfaction with the 
world expressed itself in a zestful raid 
on the “Super’s” lilac bush. Standing on 
Helen’s narrow porch, he stuck fragrant 
white lilacs inside her coat collar and 
laughed at the picture her smiling face 
made, framed in pure white blossoms — 
a collar of perfumed ermine. Her exotic 
beauty was like wine, and suddenly he 
swept aside all restraint, all boyish hesi- 
tation, and the flaming man-love that 
swept his fore-fathers and country-men 
on to duels and wild elopements claimed 
this red-lipped maiden for his own. Stef- 
an wordlessly caught her in his arms, 
tipped the lilac framed face back — and 
kissed the dreaming eyes, the motion- 
painted cheeks, and last of all the lips 
that laughed so easily. Helen was still 
a moment, startled, — this ecstasy, this 
dawn-love — was this the will-o’-the-wisp 
or romance and — new adventure her 
heart sought? She could ask no more of 
life. She opened her eyes — and saw Stef- 
an, looking much as usual, though rather 
pale in the grey light and almost bash- 
ful at his daring. She sighed — it had 
been a sweet ending to the dance — if 
Stefan were not himself so dependable 
and good, she would be tempted to slap 
him fiercely — but Stefan was her man — 
he would not tell. “Good-night, Helen,” 
he said and turned away. Silently she 
watched him go — 

Toward the end of February, just be- 


fore the “Mad moon’s” reign, Helen joined 
a group of chattering girls and deep- 
laughing men. The news was so very as- 
tounding — they of the Patch and the 
mill were invited to dance where and 
while the bosses danced ! A Glee club was 
coming from a nearby college to enter- 
tain at the community Hall, and everyone 
would go. There would be a dance after- 
wards on the beautifully smooth and spa- 
cious floor of the auditorium. The supreme 
democracy of the American Legion 
opened the dance to both Hjelska and 
Patricia. For a week before hand, clothes 
were discussed in grimy locker-rooms, 
across the swift weaving of thread, the 
carding of cotton, and the weaving and 
inspection of cloth — clothes, and men. 

Helen and Stefan were going, she, 
elated, feeling close on the track of that 
something different that she so badly 
wanted; he, uncertain, and oppressed with 
a strange foreboding. 

The music of twenty matched and 
trained voices began the weaving of the 
spell. The syncopated suggestion of the 
orchestra heightened it — but all the cym- 
bals of Egyptian witches clanged when 
tall, black-haired, blue-eyed, self-assured 
Dick Vance claimed Helen for the dance. 
Startled, she looked about her. His Glee 
Club brothers had followed his example, 
culling the prettiest of these piquant girls 
from the mills, who laughed so easily and 
had trained muscles that promised divine 
dancing partners. The ladies of the broad 
avenue of Main Street were dancing with 
fathers, brothers, or “steadies.” Triumph 
lit the smoke-grey eyes, and they dark- 
ened with feeling as she felt the power of 
his leading, the ease of his dancing, and 
matched his steps with her own with 
animal grace, which though perfect in its 
mastery of fox-trot had yet something of 
the abandon of another world’s amuse- 
ment in it. A marvelously-matched couple 
— they danced again and again. So 
young, so appealing in their sureness of 
themselves! Even the dowagers smiled 
as Dick danced only with her — smiled 
and finally applauded as familiarity 
brought ease to their dancing. There were 
not even many frowns when Dick led the 
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“Bell of the Ball” to his smart roadster 
and drove her home. His mother ignored 
it, his father laughed — but the forgotten 
Stefan glowered after them, unnoticed — 
For a while, too, the town smiled with 
amused toleration when Dick brought 
Helen to the ice-cream parlor — when they 
were seen driving together in the twi- 
light — never very late, nor very far from 
home — always laughing, always vibrant 
with a joy that made settled men and 
matrons sigh. Helen was dreaming — she 
knew she must be — for perfect happiness 
is not of this world, and yet didn’t she 
have what she had wanted? Something 
fine and bright — and so different, too — 
Dick talked easily and showered laugh- 
ing, but sincere, compliments on the little 
lady by his side. Her broken English, 
spoken in a “siren’s” voice, enchanted him 
— and no hint of commoness grated upon 
him, for Helen was chameleon-like in 
adaptation, and she had always uncon- 
sciously wanted something finer. So her 
gaiety was tempered by a soft shyness, 
her conduct irreproachable. What 
changed this pretty spring idyll to a 
drama of leaping hatred and deathless 
love was a slight thing. Several weeks 
after that wonderful dance, Dick kissed 
her for the first time — fastidious him- 
self, he had had too real an affection for 
the perfect compainion he found in Helen 
to play a too-common game with her. The 
kiss surprised him — awoke something in 
him that he had never known — a reality, 
naked and gripping — it puzzled him, after 
his life of polite externals — it matured 
his unthinking boyishness — and a desire 
that would have known cousinship to 
Stefan’s secret dominated him. His father 
suddenly noticed a stubborn expression on 
his son’s face when duty kept him away 
from the roadster that was the “deus 
ex machina” for their meetings — his 
mother, absorbed in arranging a suitable 
match for him with a lady of position and 
tradition found him downright ugly in 
response to her attempts to force things 
along that line. Suddenly the story 
spread — Dick Vance had defied his family 
for a Polish chit-pretty and, so far as 
was known, good — but a piece of clay that 


ill-matched his snobbish mother’s Chinese 
vases ! 

Helen, still under the spell of the unreal 
beauty of the episode echoed his words 
of love, and listened raptly to his protes- 
tations — his plans — just to walk by the 
mill office on her way to the store at 
nine Saturday night — and step into the 
roadster as she had done before — only 
this time, for a wild ride to happiness. 

Stefan, too, listened to plans — Dick’s 
father, driven to excess of rage by the 
hysterical pleading of his wife, made 
tyrannical by the unpleasant fear that 
his son cared nothing for what he had 
labored all his life for — for the race he 
represented — had brought all his influ- 
ence to bear. Learning of his son’s date 
with Helen, he planned to stop that and 
have her sent away — perhaps deported. 
His wife’s plans must not be blocked by 
a bit of Polish prettiness. 

It was a cloudy night, and the March 
wind called like a mad maiden summon- 
ing a long-dead lover, then shrieked in 
despair. The moon was hidden, and the 
lights of town and patch were not strong 
enough to tear holes in the gloom — a 
night for dark deeds and high passion. 
Dick’s car was parked wraithlike before 
the mill office. He lit a cigarette, and 
went in, to create the illusion of a casual 
errand for his father. When he came out 
to meet her — to take from life the thing 
he wanted — he found his father standing 
by the car. 

“So you are mad enough for this! I 
was a fool to let you play around so 
long. Now you are defying your mother 
— and acting like a damn fool ! MY son ! 
and a scrap of silk and — rags from out of 
the filth of the patch. My son — and a 
Pole — a regular little Hell-cat, she’ll be 
in a year or two. And you’ll have a lovely 
time teaching her to act like a human 
being of decent upbringing, and, when 
it’s done, what will you have in return? 
Reproaches for the snubs she’s sure to 
meet — grumbling when you have no more 
money, for you can’t call on me — and a 
raft of kids. For God’s sake, Dick, think 
what you’re doing before it’s too late. 
Will you kill your mother and force me 
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to deny any relationship between us — 
all for the sake of some one of foreign 
race because it is wrapped in a pretty 
package? If you must play with her, all 
right. But be discreet — ” 

Dick had listened with clenched fists, 
thoroughly determined to stand up for 
the love that he held so dear. But it was 
his first experience at deciding a real is- 
sue, his first attempt at manly independ- 
ence, and he fell. “All right. You win. She 
is damn pretty girl and a sweet kid — 
and I've not harmed her — ” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it. She shall 
go away a while — I'll see to that, with a 
bit of money in case she loved you in her 
way. Your mother is planning a house- 
party for you. Now come on, drive me 
home and forget this madness. Thank God 
I nipped it in the bud.” 

The grinding gears, as Dick drove off 
with a shamed feeling that he had played 
the part of a sneak and a coward, hid 
the woman’s cry that answered his de- 
cision. 

Helen, seeing the big boss with her lov- 
er, had waited in an ell of the building 
out of sight but perfectly in ear-shot — 
her ears burned, her cheeks flamed. What 
they had said of her — of her, who had 
the respect of the vilest of the engine- 
room gang. And he, her lover — he had 
not struck the man who had insulted her 
— had agreed, had turned from her be- 
cause she was of her own race and not 
his, because therefore and beyond a 
doubt she could not know his ways, his 
ideals — he had left her. She moaned soft- 
ly with the wind and leaned against the 
building, weak and trembling. Suddenly, 
tender strong hands fell upon her should- 
ers, turned her around to a broad chest, 
and rough fingers smoothed her ruffled 
hair. Stefan, fearing danger to Helen, had 
lurked around another corner. If Helen 
wanted Dick, he wasn’t good enough for 
her, but — her wish ruled Stefan. So he 
had let the bosses’ insulting words pass 
to see if Dick was man enough to stand 
up to his father for his girl. The end, 
the sudden surrender, and departure had 
given him no time to strike a blow. Now, 
Helen needed him. With one arm about 


her trembling shoulder, he walked her 
along toward the dim lights of the patch, 
growling curses deep in his throat. High 
up on the bridge that divided the races, 
the lives and the loves too — Helen 
screamed. 

“Dick! I am no good enough for you? 
Why you let him say that, you, when 
you know that a lie? Dick! I am so 
ashamed. Let me go, you Stefan — I no 
want to go home. I no want to live.” 

She rushed to the railing of the bridge 
— Stefan caught her up into his arms, 
and strode off toward his house — his face 
grim and set above the sobbing girl’s 
slight body. A distorted mask of the boy- 
ish face that had had nothing strange 
about it to catch a foolish girl’s imagina- 
tion. He set her down in his sister’s care- 
fully kept parlor and lighted the lamp. 
Helen, weeping soundlessly now, was 
beautiful. Her hair hung over her should- 
ers, and beneath its shelter her face was 
white and weary — she looked like a child 
unexpectedly slapped. Stefan missed 
something from her expression. Striding 
back and forth he thought it out. There 
was no expression of hopeless sorrow, 
of love lost that blackened life for her. 
She had not cared then — it had been 
fancy and play-time. Poor little girl! 
Dick had not been as patient as he, and 
playtime was over for her. But he had no 
need to worry about her. Then, her needs 
considered, his own rage at the cruelty 
and brutality of the thing burst its 
bounds. His cruses were no longer muf- 
fled — the little room rang with them. He 
clenched his fists, worked himself into a 
royal rage, and started off to make good 
his threats. Helen leaped up in terror, her 
attention caught by this masterful figure. 
She was keenly alive to the danger to 
him if he followed Dick and his father 
with this flaming anger driving him. 
What a man Stefan was! Why had she 
not seen it, behind the quietness that suf- 
fered her every whim a command? She 
ran to him, clasped her two hands about 
his arm, and tugged with all her might. 

“Don’ go, don’ go — They kill you — 
Don’ go — I no care what they say — only 
don’ let those dam’ brutes get you. What 
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Helen do then? What you do then, mister 
fool that gets caught in machines? See, 
I no care, I no love him. I love you. Listen, 
Big One! It is you, jou I love. We same 
race — we know each other's ways and 
hearts. Mine be so empty if you go now, 
get kill', get locked up. Then who keep 
Mister Vance from sending Helen away?" 

Stefan's emotions shifted — Joy brought 
tears to his eyes — Surprise and great love 
left him weak and speechless — She was 
his at last — unhurt by their cruel words. 
What a fool Dick was to let her go! She 
was wonderful — brave and sweet, too, tell- 
ing him she loved him without asking, 
because she was afraid for him. He didn't 
hate Dick, he pitied the poor fool. For 
with the lover's intuition, he knew that 
the American boy in his weak way had 
loved Helen as he would never love a 
cold girl of his own people. 

Stefan took his Helen into his arms, 
and there she found the divine mixture 
of tenderness, rough strength, and ardor 
that is a woman's safest guarantee of 
happiness, come what may. When Stefan 
left, he was mad indeed — with joy. He 


knocked up a sleepy boss and rented that 
last little cottage. Saturday, pay day, he 
furnished it, with shy-eyed Helen choos- 
ing with royal gestures, while he played 
the man's best part — the stalwart pro- 
tector in the background. On Sunday, 
Helen was married in the green-shingled 
Polish church with its gilt cross. She car- 
ried an armful of white lilacs, and her 
eyes were so brilliant with joy that old 
women shook their heads with wistful 
memories, and young girls found strange 
wishes in their hearts. Helen seemed filled 
with a fear of going away, and so they 
walked home for their journey — across 
the bridge, into their own world, in bright 
sunshine, amid a crowd of jesting, rice- 
and-flower throwing friends. Parked in 
front of the mill office was a scarlet 
roadster containing a silent boy and a 
wonderfully dressed girl with a still, ex- 
pressionlessly-pretty face. 

“A Polish wedding — What a queer af- 
fair! Walking home Dick! Don't you want 
a big wedding?" And father says Europe 
is not too good for us?" 
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Today 

By Mary Cotton 

But a spirit in me urges — 
Onward , onward , ever forward ; 
Live and love zvhile yet you may . 
Soon upon a dark tomorrow 
Youth will go away > 

Life itself is but too short; 

So crowd into a single day 
All of love y all of living. 
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Brother 

By HELEN KILPATRICK 



HOM and Ev were 
young — two 
| years’ married — 
and head - over - 
heels in love. 

The short lives 
of both had been normal 
lives; meaning that both 
had grown up to consider 
life a mere game played for 
their own amusement and 
the world a place run sole- 
ly to satisfy their whims. 

Or so they had thought until they met 
each other — then, the world meant Ev to 
Tom, and to Ev, Tom represented the 
world. 

Thus when tawny-haired, big-eyed 
Brother slipped his loveable little self into 
their serenely blind world he had all the 
odds against him. 

An automobile accident which killed 
Brother’s mother instantly and left his fa- 
ther in a dying condition, caused his un- 
precipitated entrance into the household 
of Tom and Ev. The child’s father and 
Tom had been club brothers at college 
and the closest of friends. And the dying 
man’s last wish had been the request that 
Tom be given the care of his young son. 

An obligation like this simply could not 
be side-stepped, Tom felt', although he 
was more stunned than he cared to admit 
at this sudden responsibility. 

Not possessing the memory of an old 
school friend to soften the blow, Ev was 
even more upset. 

“Why in the world it’ falls on us to 
take the baby, I don’t see,” she exclaimed 
petulantly for the hundredth time when 
they were discussing Brother’s entry into 
their life. “Didn’t Ed or his wife have any 
relatives who can keep him?” 

“I tell you, honey, they must not have, 
or they would have surely claimed the 
kid before now. Ed was always a lonely 
kind of a fellow; so I guess all of his folks 



must be dead. Don’t you 
see I just gotta take the 
kid. I couldn’t go back on 
a friend when he’s dead. 
You wouldn’t want me to 
do that, now would you, 
darling?” And he tilted her 
face toward his for a kiss. 

“Well — no — I guess not,” 
she said, sweetened by the 
kiss. “Only — only I’m 
afraid, you know we are so 
happy now — I’m afraid a 
change might ruin it. And, anyway, it just 
doesn’t seem like we should have to take 
him — but I suppose we must,” she added 
with the martyred expression of a small 
child denying herself her third piece of 
candy. 

And so it was in this mood that Broth- 
er’s life in the little apartment on River- 
side Drive began. Little Brother with the 
serious, appraising eyes and the ridicu- 
lous man-of-the-world ways. 

On the day of the child’s arrival Tom 
was one among the harried crowd rush- 
ing into the Grand Central Station — late 
for the train — New Yorkers are always 
late or afraid that they will be late; there 
seems to be no such thing as ease of mind 
in the great city. Watch in hand and with 
a nervous frown on his face he glanced 
quickly around the waiting room in search 
of his charge. Hearing a low, childish 
chuckle behind him he turned to see sev- 
eral “red-caps” grouped around a small 
boy who was evidently highly pleased at 
this attentive audience which he had gath- 
ered. With his tiny body bent backwards 
until it was almost a crescent shape, and 
with his rosy cheeks puffed out unnatur- 
ally, the child was imitating with marked 
success the fat train caller who was just 
making his rounds. 

“All abwoad fror Philadelpwia, Wating- 
ton, and Pitburgh,” crowed the child. 
“Last call fror dinner — ewerbody better 
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huwwy,” and then with his little body 
bending in the opposite direction he 
chuckled long and heartily over his own 
performance while the darkies let forth 
loud guffaws. 

“Must be the kid,” thought Tom. “A 
lively little fellow — hope he is the one.” 
And Tom walked over to the child, who, 
seeing him coming, had straightened up 
immediately and was looking quietly at 
him with questioning gray eyes. 

Tom felt almost uneasy. So well had 
the child assumed the poised, condescend- 
ing attitude of the grown-up traveler 
awaiting an excited reception. He stood 
with the careless ease of a child and the 
studied calm of a grown person. When 
Tom was near enough, he held up his arm 
with the identity tag tied to his wrist. 

“Are you looking for me?” he said. 

Glancing at the tag Tom smiled down 
at the child and said, “So you’re Brother, 
are you? Well, you surely are the very 
young man I’m looking for.” 

The gray eyes brightened, the little nose 
lost its comically haughty tilt, the serious 
face smiled, a tiny smile; but oh — such a 
confidently personal one. “Thatfs nice,” 
Brother said. And hand in hand the two 
left the station together, pals already. 

“You have a bwig place here,” with 
comic seriousness Brother committed his 
verdict on the world’s metropolis, as they 
drove into the crowded traffic of five-o’- 
clock New York. 

“Yes, we do have rather a big town 
here,” Tom answered with a grin. “Like 
to see more of if? We’ll take a ride 
around town, if you wish.” 

“Vat would be nice of you,” Brother 
said in a prim grown-up voice, although 
he had difficulty in keeping the tremor of 
excitement out of it at the prospect. 

So down the street Tom spurted, past 
the Biltmore where, according to pre-ar- 
ranged plans Ev was waiting to meet him 
as soon as Brother arrived. Tom, in the 
thrill of showing the small boy beside him 
the city, had completely forgotten the en- 
gagement and, for the moment’, Ev. 

Ev, sitting “under the clock” at the Bilt- 
more, that favorite rendezvous of New 
Yorkers, watched with nervous fingers 


and restless eyes the minutes tick away 
fifty-five minutes of lateness for Tom. 

Her foot began to tap, her little mouth 
became set. Tears welled into her eyes be- 
fore she could swallow the hurt lump in 
her fhroat. 

How silly of her. Wasn’t she grown 
up and married to boot? The idea of let- 
ting a little thing like that make her cry. 

But before she could marshal silly, un- 
ruly thoughts info their appropriate place, 
the others popped out. It was all be- 
cause of the child coming to live with 
them. Tom had never forgotten her before 
— and now, would probably forget her all 
fhe time. Men got that way over children, 
people said — and it wasn’t even his own 
child. Nothing would be the same again. 

In her sadness she almost forgot to be 
angry — and smiled a pathetic little smile 
to Harry Strat’er, a friend of Tom’s and 
an old sweetheart of hers, as he ap- 
proached her, all courteous politeness. 
Then she came to herself with a start, an- 
grier than ever at Tom. 

“Yes,” she heard herself saying to Har- 
ry wifh a beaming smile, “I’d love to ride 
home with you.” 

Piqued with Tom, Ev focussed all of her 
vivacious charm on Harry during the ride 
home. And it gave her a roguish pleasure 
to see the old flame rekindled in his steady 
eyes. 

“And you must come over and help me 
nurse,” was Ev’s reckless thrust as she 
completed her tale of woe. 

“With fhose words the kid has a regular 
nurse all signed and paid for,” said Harry 
with a decidedly meaning look. But Ev, in 
her anger, was reckless of consequences. 

“With such aid promised the great re- 
sponsibility of having a child seems light- 
ened,” she said with a mocking yet pro- 
vocative smile. 

Both cars drove up in front of fhe apart- 
ment house where Tom and Ev lived at 
the same time. 

Brother, who was engaged in a wordy 
discussion of the marvels of New York, 
noticed that Tom, the minute he saw fhe 
car with the lady and the man in it drive 
up in front of his, turned red and that a 
funny look came across his face. He won- 
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dered what' Tom was afraid of and asked 
him. 

“Nothing, kid, come meet Ev. You 
know, she’ll live with us.” 

Ev had forgotten her near-flirtation with 
Harry; she even forgot that he was there 
sitting beside her. Anger and jealousy 
welled in a big blackness that enveloped 
her entire self, as she saw Tom approach- 
ing her with the child clinging to his hand 
— they seemed such pals already. Tom 
seemed to be hanging on to the boy for 
support — actually that — as the two ap- 
proached. And the worst of all the child 
was so darn sweet; she could tell that 
from here. There was something that ap- 
pealed about him. 

The fwo came up to the car. Tom with 
a sheepish grin made some remark to 
Harry, thanking him for taking care of 
his wife — or something to that effect — 
she didn’t hear it. Then lifting the boy in- 
to her lap with a healthy swing Tom said: 

“Here’s Brother, Ev; he caused it all; 
but he is such a little diplomat — he can 
make anything right.” 

Brother looked at Ev and smiled, then 
the smile rippled into a laugh. 

“You are pwetty,” he said, “I love you.” 
And two warm little arms encircled Ev’s 
neck. Then two moist caressing little 
hands patted her face, and with a wet lit- 
tle mouth Brother kissed her. 

Ev felt like crying again — darn! the 
child was sweet — then she thought of 
Tom’s forgetfulness, and her face hard- 
ened. 

“Are you mad wif me?” Brother ques- 
tioned eyeing her steadily with a measur- 
ing speculative gaze, patting her cheek all 
the time with his chubby fingers. 

“Don’t be mad wif me, cause I’ve al- 
weady decided that you will be my sweet- 
heart; I’ve forgotten all my ofer ladies,” 
he wheedled. 

“Will you listen t'o the kid,” Tom 
chuckled, “Don’t ever tell me he’s not a 
master in handling women, even if he is 
just five years old. Some people are just 
born that way, I guess.” 

“You talk so silly, Tom,” said Ev with 
a flash, completely squelching the dumb- 


founded Tom, to whom she had never be- 
fore spoken in such a manner. 

The next few weeks were uneasy ones 
for Brother. He could not understand 
things that were going on about him — 
and he liked to feel sure of all that hap- 
pened within his ken. 

In his previous existence he had seldom 
been perplexed. There was always “Mum- 
my” to hug him and kiss him and laugh 
at him, if he were troubled — and somehow 
with her loving everything seemed all 
right. He thought with wistful wonder 
about Mummy, whom every day it was 
harder to see plainly. He had stopped cry- 
ing for her; it did no good and anyway 
she was hardly a real person now — so far 
away she seemed. And here was this beau- 
tiful lady, whom he loved — who just 
wouldn’t fake him and cuddle him and 
laugh at him like Mummy did. 

It troubled him. He wanted to cry 
about it; but he hated to cry before this 
lady. Now Tom was all right'; he called 
him “old fellow” and patted him on the 
back; and his eyes would “shine” for him 
— and when a person’s eyes would “shine” 
for one, then you were good friends. 
Brother naively concluded. 

This lady though — Tom called her Ev 
— she did so funny. If he crawled up in 
her lap, or cuddled up to her, she would 
look at him sort of funny, pat him on the 
cheek, and jump up saying she was busy. 

She seemed busy all the time. So busy 
that she didn’t have time to talk to Tom 
even. She was always asking him, Broth- 
er, if he was sure he had eaten enough; if 
he had washed his ears — if he wasn’t too 
hot. Then she would look relieved, sort 
of like he felt when he had eaten his 
stewed prunes — and she would rush off 
somewhere with some other ladies or with 
Mr. Harry, leaving him with the Irish 
maid. 

And she fussed so much. Brother 
thought that only little boys fussed when 
they didn’t want to put on a sweater— or 
the cook when a lot of people came to 
supper; but Ev was always cross with 
Tom. 

She must be a funny person, he conclu- 
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ded. Some times she would talk so sweet 
to Tom, and kiss him and put her arms 
around his neck. Then, other times when 
Tom had been just as good and had done 
nothing wrong at all, she would scold him 
and not even let him put his arm about 
her. 

Brother had been out in the kitchen dis- 
cussing mournfully with Katie, the cook, 
the great misfortune of not being able to 
eat pie before breakfast — all the time eye- 
ing hungrily the luscious one that she had 
just set on the table to cool. He heard 
Ev talking to Tom in a loud, cross voice. 
And Tom’s reply: 

“But really, Ev, I gotta stay down to 
the office all today. Gee! honey, I’d like the 
best in the world to slip off with you for 
a show and a little fun this afternoon; but 
you know I have to work occasionally and 
today some representatives from out of 
town are coming up—’’ 

“Yes,” snapped Ev, “That’s the way I 
knew it would be — never have time for me 
now — always something to do — and when 
you are at home, all you do is play with 
the kid — I hate it’! Wish I was dead!” 
And Ev burst out into choking sobs — sobs 
she had been withholding bravely during 
the long weeks in which she imagined 
Brother was taking Tom’s love from her. 

“But, honey, listen. Don’t blame any- 
thing on the kid. Why I — ” 

“Don’t talk to me,” stormed Ev. 
“Everything’s the kid! That’s all I ever 
hear. I hate him, I tell you. I wish I had 
killed myself the day he came. You 
wouldn’t have even cared.” And Ev hurled 
herself on the sofa, almost hysterical. 

In the kitchen stood Brother, round- 
eyed and very still, rubbing one little foot 
against the other. Katie had stepped out 
to quarrel with the garbage man; and, 
having no one to turn to, Brother, who 
was usually so bravely debonair, Brother 
for whom the world was a singing place, 
felt alone and very, very sad. 

For a young five-year-old, the hysterical 
remarks of his elders are not absolutely 
lucid; yet Brother was a precocious child 
and most of all he possessed the keenly 
accenuated instincts of a loving nature, 
which made him feel rather than under- 


stand that something was wrong and that 
he was the cause of it. 

Two big tears welled up in his eyes and 
made hot streaks down his swarthy 
cheeks. There was an added droop to his 
wistful baby lips. 

Something must be done, thought 
Brother. Ev was so cross to Tom; she 
made him unhappy — and all because of 
him, Brother. He heard her say this, 
Brother was sure; because it had hurt him 
so when he heard it. She had said that she 
wished he had not come to live with them 
— that she hat’ed him. Brother didn’t ex- 
actly understand what that last word 
meant. He had never had anyone tell that 
to him before. But’ he knew it meant she 
didn’t love him like Tom — or — like Mum- 
my did. That was it! And Brother laughed 
to himself at the simpleness of it. He 
would go and find Mummy; she wanted 
him; he knew. And then Ev wouldn’t fuss 
at Tom any more. 

And smiling a secret happy smile to 
himself, Brother slipped through the nar- 
row hall of the apartment and down the 
elevator into the streets to begin his search 
for Mummy. 

“All right,” Ev flung at Tom. “If you 
won’t go with me, I’ll, I’ll go up to the 
Jersey lakes to spend the day with Harry. 
He’s been begging me to. All I have to do 
is to phone him and he’ll come right over.” 
Ev played her trump card. 

Tom had been stalking around the room 
kicking furniture, poking at a sofa pillow, 
beside himself with helplessness at this 
purely feminine warfare. 

With Ev’s last! remark he whirled 
around as though he had been shot and 
stood taut, staring at her. 

“You are not going anywhere with 
Harry. This has gone far enough, Ev. He’s 
been coming over here entirely too much 
anyway. Now that's final. Don’t be a little 
fool. I’ve got to go to the office.” 

“I’ve warned you I’m going,” was Ev’s 
parting thrust. 

“And I’ve warned you, too.” Tom flung 
back. 

The moment the door slammed behind 
Tom, all of the opposition melt’ed out of 
Ev. She didn’t want to go with Harry — 
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all in the world she wanted to do was to 
run after Tom and tell him she was sorry. 
Hastening t'o the window she saw him 
striding down the street — and he was 
swinging away jauntily as if he had not 
just been through a “domestic crisis.” So 
that was all that' it meant to him. Well, 
she would show him. And straight to the 
phone she went. 

When Harry arrived an hour later, Ev 
was still debating whether she would go, 
or whether she wouldn’t' go. So upset was 
she that Brother had not once entered her 
mind. But now, thinking to give herself a 
little more time, and somehow, she could 
not explain it', longing for his sweet child- 
ish seriousness to soothe her dilemma, she 
ran to the kitchen in search of him. 

Katie could tell her nothing of the 
child’s, whereabouts. Harry, whom she 
called to her aid, helped her search the 
apartment from fire escape to fire escape; 
but no Brother could be found. 

Katie said that he had been in the 
kitchen talking to her about pies in that 
old-mannish way of his not long before; 
but that she had thought he was up in the 
front of the house, after that. 

An old hat with a plume and some of 
Ev’s high-heeled slippers were scattered 
on the floor of his room where he had 
left them, after playing his favorite game 
—that he was a knight rescuing his lady 
fair. But Brother was nowhere. 

Harry and Ev inquired throughout the 
apartment, thinking perhaps he had gone 
visiting. Then, after a talk with the ele- 
vater boy they went into the street, each 
going in opposite directions, Ev, white 
faced and shaky, stopping every one that 
she saw. But Brother was nowhere 
around. 

Thoroughly frightened now, Ev came 
back to the apartment, and telephoned 
Tom. To her infinite despair, he was out 
indefinitely, perhaps for the entire day. 
She was crushed. Who could find a small 
child in that’ great city? What would Tom 
say when he found out that Brother was 
gone? It would break his heart, he loved 
him so. And terror filled Ev. He would 
always believe, after their quarrel of the 
morning that some way she had caused it*. 


“Harry, do something. We’ve got to find 
him.” 

“I’m phoning the police right now. Then 
I’ll hop into my car and do a little pri- 
vate searching. You stay here and answer 
calls.” And Harry was off, leaving Ev 
alone, dreadfully alone, with Brother’s 
warm baby laugh ringing in her ears and 
Tom’s hurt, burning eyes staring at her. 

With hands to her temples she paced up 
and down. What must she do? What must 
she do? Why was the house so quiet? She 
hadn’t' realized before how much company 
Brother was. The small apartment seemed 
enormous and so vacant! What wouldn’t 
she give to have Brother come skipping in 
brimming over with news of the funny 
man who lived next door, or with one of 
his quaintly philosophical remarks about 
the cat or the milkman. 

Ev wondered how she had ever consid- 
ered the child a nuisance. 

“Oh, if we can only find him, I’ll never 
fuss about anything else,” she said with a 
half prayer, half sob as she fondled the 
funny little plumed hat that’ Brother had 
been playing with. 

The phone rang. 

“Oh, maybe they’ve found him. Maybe 
that’s Tom. Hello, hello. Oh, Police 
Headquarters. No, we’ve not heard a 
thing from the child. You, you haven't 
found a trace?” 

And Ev continued her nervous pacing. 

In the meantime, Brother had had quite 
a start on his journey. Down the Drive he 
tripped, smiling happily to himself. Oc- 
casionally he would laugh merrily, and all 
the while he crooned to himself a little 
song with this as the refrain: “How glad 
Mummy’ll be to see-ee me.” Each street 
crossing was to him a glorious adventure, 
as he carelessly, fearlessly walked in front 
of the oncoming cars. It thrilled him to 
hear their brakes grind, and he loved to 
have them all stop suddenly to let him 
pass. 

And the policemen were so nice; they 
waved at him with both arms; he smiled 
sweetly back at them. One called t’o him 
excitedly. He would have liked to stop for 
a little chat; but he felt that he must 
hurry on; he didn't have any time to lose 
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if he was to find Mummy in time for 
lunch. And he was getting rather hungry. 

Across another street he went and this 
time he turned to the right. Then straight 
ahead for a long, long walk. Brother be- 
gan to wonder where Mummy was. He 
was beginning to be afraid he wouldn’t 
find her before lunch, when he saw a big 
fat lady with long sparkling things dang- 
ling from her ears sitting beside a lot of 
fruit. She looked rather dirty to Brother; 
but still her eyes had a nice “shining” 
look, Brother’s never-failing key to char- 
acter, and the apples and grapes did make 
his mouth water so. 

He stopped and with his most confiden- 
tial smile said: 

“Your appwles and gwapes look so 
good.” 

“ My ze Santa Marie !” exclaimed the 
lady, “child, you looka very small for to 
be on ze streets with yourself, alone. You 
looka for what?” 

“My Mummy,” Brother replied, all the 
time eyeing the fruit wistfully. “I wanted 
to find her for lunch; but I didn’t and I’m 
hungwy.” 

“Bless your sweet self, child. I fixa you 
up nice, with something to eat, so you go 
find the mother.” And the woman went to 
the back of her store, soon returning with 
some hard rolls and cold sausage, which 
Brother ate gravely. 

Then with great pride and much ado, 
she culled through her grapes and gave 
him a luscious bunch. And then, polishing 
a big red apple until it shone, she handed 
that to Brother with an expansive smile. 

Refreshed and greatly encouraged, 
Brother thanked the lady very courte- 
ously and started on his way again, 
munching his red apple. 

It seemed to him that he had traveled 
all around the world since leaving Tom 
and Ev that morning. He had no idea 
where he was or where he was going ex- 
cept that way off somewhere in the direc- 
tion in which he was headed he saw Mum- 
my smiling, laughing at him. 

While Brother was having his chat with 
his Italian lady friend and hurrying to 
find Mummy, Ev had been having a mis- 
erable afternoon of it. 


She couldn’t get Tom, and she was 
afraid to leave the house for fear someone 
would call her, so all afternoon she re- 
mained in the little apartment, frantic with 
being alone with nothing to do but imag- 
ine all the horrible things that might hap- 
pen to a small boy lost in a great city. 

Every time' the telephone rang she 
jumped with eagerness and yet had to 
force herself to answer it, so afraid was 
she of the tidings it might bring. 

Just as she felt that she could stand it 
no longer Harry returned; but with a 
vain search behind him. 

“God, Ev,” he said with deep tender- 
ness and much significance, “I wish it 
was something I could do to find the kid. 
I would give my right eye to do that for 
you.” 

But Ev didn’t hear him; for she had 
heard the door to their apartment click. 
She ran into the hall, sobbing, “Tom, 
Tom. Dear, do you know? We’ve lost 
Brother.” and she flung herself into his 
arms. 

“Yes, dear, they told me when I got in, 
and I rushed right out. Don’t worry, 
honey; we’ll find the kid. I know we will.” 

“Oh, do you think so, Tom?” and Ev 
smiled up at him with a tear- wet face; but 
her eyes shone with the relieved security 
she felt with Tom there. 

Forgotten were the harsh words, the 
threats of the morning. In losing Brother 
they had seemed to find each other again 
after the long, dreadful weeks of misun- 
derstanding. Tom smiled absently at 
Harry, then turned his attention on Ev 
again; he had completely forgotten his an- 
imosity of the morning. Harry, feeling de- 
cidedly like an intruder, slipped out. 

Brother was so tired he felt that each 
little foot was a leaden weight att'ached to 
his short legs. The cars whirling by in the 
street were a dizzy mass that bewildered 
him and made him feel afraid. Brother 
was not accustomed to being afraid of 
anything; but each street crossing had be- 
come a perilous trip for him. He began to 
fear that he could not find Mummy all by 
himself; he had better get Tom to help 
him. But where was Tom? Tired in every 
little bone and muscle and alone in a great 
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sea of pushing, jostling people and rush- 
ing autoes, Brother felt the first cruel 
gnawings of despair that were penetrating 
as only a five-year-old can experience. 

As suddenly as thought this despair 
crept over his whole body. His knees 
shook as though they would give way un- 
der him; his chin trembled, ducked under, 
and he began to cry softly and quietly. 
He was dreadfully ashamed of such weak- 
ness and tried manfully to hide it by jam- 
ming two grimy hands into his eyes as he 
trudged along. 

As he walked along thus, something 
cold and hard and painful struck Brother 
on the head. His young manhood and re- 
cent independence completely deserting 
him, he opened his mouth to let forth a 
howl expressive of his wounded feelings 
and smarting head. In opening his mouth 
he unconsciously opened his eyes too; 
and, looking upward, he saw the object 
of his grievances — a granite lion, crouched 
lazily in front of the heavily ornamented 
door of an apartment' house. 


Brother blinked his eyes and forgot to 
vent his troubles. The lion had a strangely 
familiar appearance. In fact Brother was 
certain that he had seen that' very same 
lion before, at a place a long, long way 
off; for Ev and Tom had one in front of 
their big house. Brother examined the 
place closer. Why, the entrance looked 
familiar to him. The lion seemed to grin 
a sly grin at' him. That was a little secret 
code he and the lion at his house had. It 
could be no other. Why, he must be 
home! 

Brother, dirty, tear-stained, travel- 
weary and foot-sore rushed into the lobby 
of the apartment house, forgetting that 
he was tired, unconscious of his high re- 
solves of the morning, so eager was he to 
get back to sheltering arms — to home. 

Up the elevator went Brother, down 
the hall, to the apartment and into the 
startled but thankful arms of Tom and 
Ev, with a beaming face and the glad cry: 

“The liwon showed me the way home/' 
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“Speak For Yourself, John ” 

By ELIZABETH WILDE 


D you know that even tradi- 
tions have ancestors? They do — 
and most charming ones some- 
times. Everyone has heard of 
that amazing retort, “Speak for 
yourself, John,’’ made famous by 
Longfellow’s poem. Its antecedent’ pre- 
ceded it (as they usually do) and by eight 
long centuries. But, to the point. 

In Britain, in the eighth century a fair 
Princess, named, oh students of Shake- 
speare, Cordelia. She of whom it was said, 
“her voice was ever gentle, a most excel- 
lent thing in a woman,” the youngest 
daughter of the fatal Lear. Disowned and 
disinherited by her father, she was wan- 
dering in a forest, when she met a mes- 
senger from the King of France. This 
messenger spoke his master’s respects so 
prettily, and so ardently urged the King’s 
suit that' the fair lady’s imagination be- 
gan to play her tricks. This trusted mes- 
senger of royal France was a most hand- 
some fellow with speaking eyes and most 
courtly ways. Just suppose, if, instead of 
saying “My Lord loves thee, lady,” his de- 
voted eyes meant — well, just suppose? So 
Cordelia, made resolute by love that grew 
from such supposings, parted her proud 
lips and thus addressed the King’s proxy: 

“Cease for thy king, 

Seek for thyself to woo.” 

What happened then I do not know — 
but that steel-strong courage that bade the 
lady break all custom and precedent dyed 
her heart’s blood so brightly scarlet, that 
in her tomb it could not fade but burst in- 
to bloom as a wondrous rose. The fame of 
the flower was such that cuttings from it 
crossed the Channel and grew in Eng- 
land’s soil. Centuries passed, and the ori- 
gin of the astonishingly vivid loveliness 
of the roses was forgotten. 

In the eighth century thereafter, Rose 
Standish, planning to sail to the unknown 
new world, walked at twilight’ in her gar- 


den. She sat beneath a bower of these very 
roses and mused over the proposed voy- 
age. She was sweet, and frail, a dark- 
eyed, dreamy beauty, and she felt the sha- 
dow of the angel Azraphel, and knew in 
her heart that she would not long know 
the wild shores of America. She cut a slip 
of the French roses and whispered a 
prayer that it might remind Myles of his 
lost Rose and guard her memory. 

In that first awful winter, the wife of 
Myles Standish died. All through the chill 
months of snow, storm, and Indian me- 
nace, Myles grieved. But with the coming 
spring, when Rose’s garden bloomed, he 
stood beside that’ bright-blossoming bush 
her hands had planted, and his loneliness 
lay like a weight upon him. So, he cast 
him about for a wife. 

Then fate so wove her threads that 
John Alden, the gentle scholar and de- 
voted friend of Myles, put aside the 
dreams in his heart’ and walked sadly 
along the path that led to the cottage of 
the Puritan maiden, Priscilla, looking with 
equal distaste upon the bouquet in his 
hand and the purpose of his visit. 

Priscilla, the fair-haired English maiden, 
sat in the open door, spinning in the 
spring sunshine. She saw John afar off, 
and quick-pulsing joy made her fingers 
swift at their task. He laid the flowers in 
her lap and blurted out’ his friend’s re- 
quest. With the satiny roses against her 
flushed cheek, Priscilla heard him. Roses, 
born of the courage of a woman’s heart, 
planted with a prayer by another woman 
whose love faltered not before certain 
death, what strange spell did they cast 
upon this demure Priscilla? Roses keep 
faith, and the flowers beloved of Myles’ 
wife would not assist his wooing of an- 
other. So the ancient words of Cordelia 
fell again from trembling lips, as the 
misty-smiling Priscilla murmured, 

“Speak for yourself, John.” 
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By MARJORIE ROYAL 


MALL Roger stood 
outside the door 
waiting for the beau- 
tiful woman that 
was his mother and 
who was in her 
room getting ready to take 
him away from his “daddy.” 

He wondered why it took her 
so long. He was in a hurry to 
get out of doors and feel his 
feet sink in the soft white 
snow. Why did mother insist 
on his wearing these funny 
wooly things on his legs. The 
policeman on the corner wore 
shiny black ones. Oh well, if 
she wanted him to wear them, 
he would. Where was she going to take 
him anyhow? He had heard his parents 
quarreling about something and “daddy” 
had asked if he had rather stay or go with 
mother. So he was going to go with her 
although he did hate to leave “daddy.” 

He thrust his bright head inside his mo- 
ther’s door and saw her turning slowly 
around before the mirror. She was so 
pretty. Aw, now she was coming. When 
she reached him she stooped and pulling 
him to her held him a long time and so 
tight he could scarcely breathe. When 
she let him go there was a hint of tears in 
the big blue eyes. What in the world could 
be the matter with her? Her heavily 
ringed hand closed over his tiny fist and 
they started out of the house. As they 
passed the library he saw his father with 
his head on the desk. Oh, he hated to 
leave his daddy — daddy who played with 
him every night and always brought him 
little gifts when he came home. But mo- 
ther needed someone to take care of her. 
She was a lady and had to have lots of 
pretty, new dresses, rings, shoes and 
bright things to wear around her neck. 
When he grew up he would buy her all 
she wanted. She needed him. 


“Good-bye, daddy,” called 
the child as they reached the 
door. 

The front door slammed be- 
hind them and Roger felt his 
feet sink in the soft, white 
snow. 

♦ * * 

A bright object on the side- 
walk made Roger Eaton pause 
in his hurry to the office. Ro- 
ger Eaton — called by women 
the most eligible bachelor in 
the city — called by men a 
promising lawyer and old- 
fashioned in his ideas about 
women. They had said he 
would never marry, would ne- 
ver find a woman who would come up to 
his expectations. But they had been mis- 
taken. He was going to be married and to 
the sweetest and most beautiful girl in all 
the world. She was so small and she 
needed him so. 

He pushed the bright object with the 
toe of his shoe and stooped to pick it up. 
It was a beautiful ring. How Edna would 
love a ring like that! Dear Edna — so like 
his mother in her love for pretty things — 
the only person who had been able to 
fill the empty place that had come with 
his mother’s going. He wished to give 
Edna a pretty ring but could not afford 
it. Why, this ring must be worth at least 
hundreds of dollars. He would st'op at a 
jeweler’s and have its value ascertained. 
Edna would never be satisfied with an in- 
ferior diamond. She wanted a large one — 
one that would catch the eye and attract 
attention to her small white hands. 

He turned in at a jewelry store. “A 
very beautiful stone in a handsome set- 
ting — worth at least two thousand dol- 
lars,” was the man’s decision. Roger 
walked out clasping the ring tightly. He 
would have to watch the lost and found 
columns closely. Such a great loss must 
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have been a blow to the owner. Perhaps 
there was a reward offered for the return, 
then he would be able to buy Edna an- 
other little gift. She was always so sweet 
when he gave her sometliing, and so child- 
ish. 

After watching the papers for two 
weeks without finding an ad pertaining to 
the ring, Roger inserted one himself. 
Then for some time he waited but no one 
came to claim the ring. Finally he decided 
to give it to Edna. 

Edna was overjoyed. “Oh, it’s beautiful. 
It’s simply gorgeous,’’ she cried ecstati- 
cally. 

“I found it about a month ago on Sny- 
der avenue,” explained Roger. 

“It is simply divine. I love it.” She held 
out her hand and, moving it slightly to 
and fro, watched the lights play on the 
stone. Then placing the ring hand on her 
hip she walked across the floor, small 
chin in the air. Roger watched her with 
satisfaction. He remembered his mother 
— how sedately she walked, how gracefully 
she carried her finery. 

That night Edna was unusually sweet 
to him. She let him stay until one o’clock 
and allowed him to make love to her, a 
procedure that usually bored her. On his 
way home he wished he could buy her 
lots of expensive things. She was so child- 
ishly happy in the things that pleased her 
and such funny things, too. Well, that 
was the woman in her. So like his mo- 
ther — 

One morning a few days later while he 
was reading a paper from a nearby city 
Roger gave a start. Before him was an 
ad: 

LOST OR STOLEN a large dia- 
mond ring. One large and several 

small diamonds. Please notify Mrs. 

A. G. Stuart, E. 614 10th St., or call 

Poplar 4687W. 

Roger went to Edna, told her of the ad, 
and asked for the ring. Her face went 
white and her hand closed tightly over the 
jewel. “You can’t have it,” she said quietly. 

“But, Edna, I found the ring and now I 
must return it.” 

“You gave it to me,” she said fiercely. 

“It was not mine to give. I have seen 


the ad and must take the ring back to its 
owner.” 

“No one will know that you saw it.” 

“But I did and it would be dishonest to 
keep it.” 

“You shan’t have it. You gave it to me 
and now it is mine,” she screamed, her 
pretty face distorted in her fury. 

“Very well.” 

Roger went away that night with sym- 
pathy for the girl. She was like his mo- 
ther had been, with that passion for things 
that did not really count. She was weak 
and needed him to show her her weak- 
ness. He would help her out. 

The next day he took the ring to the 
jeweler’s and had an exact copy of it 
made. The duplicate he gave to Edna and 
the original he sent the owner. He paid 
two thousand dollars for the duplicate and 
he told her this. It was considerably more 
than he could afford and it would take 
him a long time to pay for it. However 
by his sacrifice perhaps she would even- 
tually see her mistake and overcome her 
weakness. If so then the expense was a 
small matter. 

Roger was called out of town. Very im- 
portant business must be attended to. 
While he was gone he thought' almost in- 
cessantly of Edna. What was she doing? 
How was she amusing herself? Did she 
think of him and miss him as he did her? 
He could see her in his mind’s eye — a 
figure like his mother had been. By now 
in his thoughts and mental pictures the 
two had become as one. It was never one 
without' the other. They were always to- 
gether — kindred souls. 

A letter from the girl made his spirits 
soar. In it she said that she had sold the 
ring for two thousand dollars, and had 
bought herself some tilings she would 
really need before she was married. The 
ring, she said, was beautiful but useless. 
At last, thought Roger, she had realized 
her mistake. His sacrifice had not been in 
vain. 

The next day he was at the girl’s board- 
ing house ringing the doorbell. He could 
hardly wait for the door to open. He 
wanted to open it himself and find her. 
Foot'steps were coming up the hall inside. 
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Why were they so slow? Finally the door 
was opened by an untidy middle-aged wo- 
man. “Naw, Miss Johnson ain’t here. I 
ain’t seen her for two days.” The door was 
slammed to. In a daze Roger retraced his 
steps to his apartment. Where could she 
he? How would he go about finding her? 
He knew of no one whom he could ask. 
She had no job. She had said she lived in 
the boarding house on money left her by 
her parents who were dead. What could 
he do? Where should he go to find the 
girl he loved? He became panic-stricken. 
The only person left' in the world for him 
— the one who had come to mean his hap- 
piness — his very life. An awful thought 
struck him. Suppose she had been knocked 
down — run over by some car — injured — 


mutilated — that beautiful face disfigured! 
Perhaps she had been killed! Horrified by 
the thought he snat’ched up a paper. His 
eyes swept the front page, came to rest on 
a small article: 

GIRL RECEIVES SENTENCE 

Miss Edna Johnson received a two- 
year sentence for shop-lifting at the 
criminal court today. The house de- 
tective of Smith and Brothers Jewel- 
ers caught her in the act of pocket- 
ing a very valuable ring displayed on 
the counter. This was not the girl’s 
first offense. Several days ago she was 
caught at a similar deed but escaped 
jail by paying the $2,000 fine. 
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Turkeys and Turkey Day 

By ELIZABETH McMAHON 


HAN KSGIV- 
ING Day is the 
only day in the 
year over which 
a mere fowl 
reigns supreme. 

Christmas means tinsel 
and snow to some, while 
to others it signifies home 
and present’s; New Year’s 
Day means resolutions to 
some, dances to more, 
and merely a change in date to a great 
many; but, there is no one in the length 
and breadth of the land to whom the 
mention of Thanksgiving Day does not 
bring a mental image of a turkey — a nice- 
ly fattened turkey, all roasted brown and 
crisp and served with cranberry sauce. 
The turkey is, indeed, the concrete per- 
sonification of the Spirit of Thanksgiving. 

All turkeys may be divided into two 
classes: the live turkeys and the cooked 
turkeys. Personally, I have a decided pre- 
ference for those of the lat’ter division. It 
may be, however, that I am prejudiced in 
my opinion. Ever since my childhood I 
have stood somewhat in awe of a live tur- 
key — it is only when I see one served in 
all its appetizing glory that I feel myself 
the complefe master of the situation — 
and of the turkey. 

It is extremely possible that my aver- 
sion to live turkeys may be correctly at- 
tributed to an incident of my childhood. It 
had been a dreary day, enlivened only by 
the prospect of turkey and cranberry 
sauce in the near future, and by the some- 
what ardous, but entertaining, task of 
dressing my favorite doll. Everything 
went well until I came to the hat; then 
there rose in my mind a serious question, 
“Where could I get feathers — and how 
could I make a hat without feathers?” 
Suddenly I had an inspiration; there was 
the Thanksgiving turkey in the coop who 


was doomed to die the 
next morning; I could 
wait until it was killed 
and then get some of the 
smaller feathers for my 
hat. But I couldn’t wait 
until the next day — the 
hat had to be made im- 
mediately. I decided that 
I would just go out and 
look at the old bird a 
while. 

He looked extremely calm and peaceful 
in the small coop — and his tail feathers 
stuck out between the slats temptingly. 
If he were to die the next morning, what 
possible harm could there be in pulling a 
few feathers out of his tail for my doll’s 
hat? I decided that there was nothing else 
to do; and I looked behind me to be sure 
that no one was coming, shut my eyes, 
and gave a pull at a tiny downy feather. 
The turkey didn’t seem to notice. I pulled 
another. It became a fascinating process 
— so fascinating, indeed that I forgot the 
doll’s hat, forgot the turkey, forgot every- 
thing, in my interest. Half an hour later 
my mother called me into the house. 

Thanksgiving Day, the whole of a large 
family was gathered around our table to 
eat the turkey, every one was interested 
solely in the food, and every one was pre- 
tending to be interested in it not at all. 
The conversation lagged; and my mother, 
seeing that every one's attention was al- 
ready turned to the turkey said, “You 
know, we barely escaped being without a 
turkey today!” 

That statement aroused a little interest, 
and she hastened to explain. “You see, I 
had the turkey in the coop out in the 
back yard, and yesterday morning when I 
went out to have it killed, I discovered 
that something had pulled every single 
feather out of its tail. 1 can’t imagine what 
animal — ” 
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I blushed furiously — and had to slip 
away from the table to cover my embar- 
assment. I thought of George and the 
cherry tree — but my courage failed me. I 
crept back to the table unnoticed. I could 
not eat a bite, and it was not until the 
next Thanksgiving that my surprised fam- 
ily decided that I did like turkey after all. 


I repeat, I prefer cooked turkeys to live 
ones — and I will never own a hat with 
feathers on it. And that is the reason the 
image called to my mind by the mention 
of Thanksgiving Day is not a feathered 
fowl with a lordly strut and a fan-like tail, 
but a crisply roasted turkey served with 
cranberry sauce. 
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Pilgrims 



HE Pilgrim was not born in a minute when the most adventurous 
of our fore-fathers first set foot cn Plymouth rock; nor was he born 
in Holland, the second home of the persecuted Englishmen; nor 
yet, in England herself. Historians name Austerfield as the Pil- 
grim’s cradle-land at a time when there were castles and cathe- 
drals, armed men and abbots ; when all men wore swords ; and, the king was 
hedged about with divinity. But we may trace the origin of the Pilgrim back 
through the ages and the nations to every land holding men to whom nature 
is beautiful and fellowmen are dear; close beside whom is duty, and over 
and in whom is God. The apostle Paul was a Pilgrim traveling in far coun- 
tries on a mission, lonely even in celebrated Athens. But his loneliness was 
the price of divine choice, and the Master soon gave him a motto, “In what- 
soever state I am therewith to be content.” 

The faith of our Pilgrim fathers was a deepened and expanded expression 
of this same faith. And how it strengthened the Pilgrims in their persecu- 
tions ! Although they sought only to worship God in their own best way, the 
king feared their political and religious beliefs, and they were driven from 
their homes. Yet, all through their trials, they defied fate and bluffed her; 
and, at last, fate came to fawn upon them in the new country across the 
sea. Even when it seemed that they were most unfortunate, they had not 
quit the struggle, and the world not knowing what to do with them gave 
them a crown. 

But what was prerequisite of this crown? It was a thankful heart, full of 
praise of the Lord for His kindnesses. Was there a true Pilgrim commemo- 
rated without this spirit? Cicero says, “Gratus animus est una virtus non 
Solum maxima, sed etiam mater virtutum omnium reliquarum.” (A thank- 
ful heart is not only the greatest virtue, but the parent of all other virtues.) 
The songs we sing today are sweeter for the songs they lifted, and our 
praises are higher for the praises they have given. Their spirit has trans- 
figured our Pilgrim ancestry and embalmed their story in art and poetry. 
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Gratitude 



| N THOSE days when the world was very new and the leaves were 
always green and fair, the god of life walked upon his newly-created 
earth and sought some sign of gratitude for his generous gifts. At 
first he walked with confidence, but the work of his hands knew him 
not. His head drooped, and his heart was sore. He walked through a 
forest and sat down beside a still pool to rest. The trees crowding around 
the water saw in it the face of their creator and cast their tender green leaves 
at his feet, giving back the beauty he had given them. All save the pine 
trees. They, and their cousins the hemlocks, wrapped their dark green gar- 
ments proudly about their limbs and refused to recognize the god. The hurt 
in his heart was healed by the offering of the grateful trees, and he stretched 
out his omnipotent hand. The shower of leaves glittered in the sunlight, the 
gift of grateful hearts turned to gold and scarlet in the sight of the life- 
giver ! But anger cursed the pines, and so their needles, and the too-much 
prized leaves of the hemlocks never borrow royal colors in the fall. 

We have profited by this lesson, and set apart a day out of each year for 
the purpose of thanksgiving. The gifts of God are without number — truth, 
love, beauty, strength, courage, talents, and opportunity — and scores be- 
side. They are freely given, out-pourings of a love too great for mortal 
hearts to comprehend. How then, shall we be grateful? 

True gratitude is not an expression of the lips, but an attitude of the 
heart. Humble, because His goodness is so infinite, proud because the gifts 
He bestows are so fair, we should hold them, not as did the pines and hem- 
locks, as treasures our own to guard and selfishly possess, but, like the wise 
and grateful trees, we should hold them as a sacred trust. By these gifts we 
brighten the lives and lighten the loads of those who travel by our side. For 
this purpose came we into this life — to serve His plan, which is ever service 
to the lowliest and most needy. When at length our path winds over the far 
hill into the sunset glow and we see the reflection of His face, with thanks 
for gifts and guidance we yield Him back in an impulsive, out-pouring rec- 
ognition of His goodness all that has made life beautiful and livable. This 
simple, selfless giving of ourselves is our only way to thank Him, and this 
gift turns ever to pure gold in His sight. 
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Peace 


MID the prosperity of America today it is hard for us imaginative 
Americans to pass through another Thanksgiving Day without 
feeling a sense of thankfulness for the peace that is ours. Three 
hundred and eight years have passed since the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. Since that time bloody wars have wrenched and torn at 
the roots of American liberty and civilization. Yet, Peace with her olive 
wand has ever waved here and there covering up the ruins until there re- 
mains nothing — but the scars. 

Peace has caused a new day to dawn for the soldiers who fought in the 
slough and mire of the trenches. By means of it new hope has risen in the 
weary hearts of many, and the memory of the scream of the shells as they 
came across the line has been wiped away. Though these scenes, for a time, 
may be forgotten, at some slight indiscretion on the part of any nation the 
spark of warfare may be fanned into an explosive blaze which would sweep 
the world. 

With this knowledge is it not just and fitting that at this season of the 
year the United States should be eager to face the problem that is troubling 
the world? It is the question of World Peace. Shall we Christian nations 
flaunt our peace amid our golden corn fields in the face of any down-trod- 
den, struggling, European nation? Shall we stand passively by and watch 
Europe burn? Or, shall we a self-respecting nation put our shoulder to the 
wheel and help bear the burdens of the world? It is up to us to decide. And, 
people, let us arm ourselves with the International Law of the World Court 
as a sword and push bravely in and put a stop to the war-lusting crowd. 

And on this day of Thanksgiving and prayer may there be a desire in the 
hearts of all of us that a great peace will possess us, the world, both in body 
and soul. 
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LA VENDER 


The Phantom 


A phantom hope 
A dream 
Of tiny castles 
With zvhite fences bounded 
A narrow , winding walk 
An open door 
A smiling face 
A welcome sounded 
From an infant throat. 

A lingering dream 
A shattered hope 
A dream I dreatned — 

And then awoke . 

— By Mary Cotton. 


LONELINESS 

A lonely moon, 

Deserted by attendant stars, 

Shines feebly down through thick’ning 
clouds 

Upon a cold forsaken spot. 

Upon a time 

They say, ’twas called the garden spot 
Of God’s own land, but chilling blasts 
From Winter’s hands and ’venging war 
Have claimed their own. 

A solitary hut there stands 

As shelter for a weary maid 

Who struggling lives from day to day. 

’Tis not God’s plan 
That’ earth be cold and barren land, 

That youth be left to suffer thus, 

Unloved and friendless by His hand. 

And so it comes 

That through each year, with dying leaves 
And cold, gray skies, in hope there stands 
As pilgrim to some foreign strand — a 
a maid, 

In search of youth and love. 

— By Caroline Owen. 


ORDINARY? 

“The sun today 

Rose— not through a mass of misty cloud 
Not like an electric torch 
Suddenly switched on by God — 

But' in a most ordinary way.” 

“Ordinary?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

When, through a bank of pearl gray 
Edged with feathery laces, 

Suddenly — though with the quietness of 
sleeping nature 
A listless white cloud, 

Nonchalantly floating across the sky, 
Becomes mysteriously ablaze, 

Warning other listless clouds that it is 
day; 

When quietly far down 
In that pearl gray bank, 

The clouds part for one short second, 
Whispering to hungry, restless birds 
That it' will not be long now — 

“Ordinary!” you say? 

Then never pray that you might see God. 
You wouldn’t recognize Him if you did! 

— By Jeanne Manget. 
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African Myths 

—CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


AIRY stories, Aesop’s Fables, 
and the folk stories of the dif- 
ferent nations were the delights 
of childhood, but did they take 
us back to the jungle and to the 
most primitive of races? The le- 
gends that' thrilled our childish souls were 
of dwarfs, of giants, of beautiful fairy 
queens, and hideous goblins. The super- 
natural and unreal were the main inter- 
ests. Carter Woodson in his “African 
Myths” naively defines the mysteries of 
the religions of Africa and offers that 
taste of both the different and unusual 
found in the folk tales of the African peo- 
ple. In his collection of myths he depicts 
the wealth of beautiful African legends 
and the high level of civilization and cul- 
ture of the race. 

In a charming, fresh style the author 
gives the myths as they were handed 
down from sire to son. Some of these le- 
gends are humorous, some teach a moral. 
All of the sketches show wit and philoso- 
phy and offer many helpful suggestions 
to those of us who deem ourselves above 
the reading of African myths for anything 
more than pleasure. One of the sketches 
shows most conclusively that a husband 
must consult his wife before entering up- 
on any enterprise whatsoever and, having 
consulted her, must obey her commands. 
It is the story of a husband, Mavungu, 


who disobeyed his fairy wife and visited 
his mother. Because of this visit Mavungu 
not only lost all of his worldly posses- 
sions but also his wife. 

In his presentation of the legends 
Woodson never refers to the dead or to 
fierce animals. Certain subjects in the old 
African civilization must not be talked 
about. Most of the stories concern the 
squirrel, rabbit, fox, toad, and tortoise. 
One would naturally expect that the Af- 
rican Myths would be teeming with fero- 
cious lions and man-eating crocodiles, but 
these legends are very much to the contra- 
ry. We learn from the fables that it is 
considered dangerous by the Africans to 
mention wild beasts unless well-armed. In 
their legends the natives allude to the lion 
as a “tawny fellow.” In Ireland today there 
is the same squeamishness about fairies. 
The peasants call them “the Little Peo- 
ple.” 

The book ends with the weird, fantas- 
tic “Legend of Ngurangurance.” In this 
Woodson makes us hear the cry and 
moan of the daughters of the Fangs and 
see the fanki dancing at the celebration of 
the death of the crocodile Ombue. The le- 
gend is made more real by the interspers- 
ing of the songs of the natives and is told 
in a simple, fresh manner. 

— By Melissa Jack. 
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Pidgin Cargo 

—ALICE TISDALE HOBART 


Yangfse River furiously fight- 
1 ever onward through whirl- 
currents, swift rapids, eddys 
l treacherous undertow, sand 
les and hidden rocks, the yel- 
r River Supreme, treacherous 
and patient — this and the forty year strug- 
gle of Eben Hawley, American trans- 
porter of silks from the interior of China 
against it, make the novel of Mrs. Hobart. 

Mrs. Hobart has been among the first 
to bring out the romance latent in inter- 
national trade. With sympathy and un- 
derstanding she had portrayed to us the 
life and atmosphere of the inferior of 
China, especially along the banks of the 
Yangtse. There is no fairy glamour about 
her portrayal. In it she has shown us 
China in its magnificence and in its ugly- 
ness. The China of the past, the China of 
the Boxer war, the China of today. 


The plot lies in the struggle of Eben 
Hawley and his son and the three women 
in their lives, Margaret, Eileen, and Quita, 
with the river. With comprehensive 
realism the characters are et’ched on the 
background of China and the plot is de- 
veloped. 

The book is very well written. Mrs. Ho- 
bart shows great talent especially in her 
clear straight-forward style and her clever 
choice of words in bofh narration, con- 
versational and otherwise, and in her de- 
scriptions. 

The novel is intensely dramatic, almost 
too much so for the situation. 

The book makes interesting reading 
and for its character development and lo- 
cal color, if for nothing else, is certainly 
worth while. 

— By MARY COTTON. 
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ALUMNAE 


HO could be better fitted to con- 
tribute to the Alumnae depart- 
ment than a past Editor of the 
Wesleyan? Miss Margaret Chap, 
man, head librarian during the 
absence of Miss Carnes, has de- 
lightfully expressed her continued interest 
in the magazine by her clever and enter- 
taining essay, “On Telling About it After 
It’s Over.” 

This is an essay. 

The way to tell one when you see it is 
to look first at the title. If it begins with 
“on” you may be certain without going 
further into the matter that you are about 
to read an essay. Of course, if you dis- 
cover the fact that soon in the game you 
can put it down without reading it. It is 
only the most unfair and unethical essay- 
ist who fails to begin his title with “on,” 
thereby trapping many an unwary reader 
into reading his stuff. 

De Quincey, Lamb, Chesterton, Belloc 
— all the true essayists begin this way: 
On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth; 
On And; On Lying in Bed; On Wearing 
a Hat; On the Artificial Comedy of the 
Last Century. Bacon and Montaigne (may 
they rest in peace) tried a clever twist of 
originality by using “Of”: Of Travel; Of 
Friendship; Of the Cannibals. 

Another mark of the essay, and this is 
almost as infallible as the first, is the long 
introduction composed of rambling, dis- 
connected sentences as foreign to the real 
subject as a skillful imagination can make 
it. This is included for the purpose of dis- 
couraging the common herd, thereby 
dropping the uninitiated readers before 
the author approaches his subject. 

Are you with me now? The essay prop- 
er is about to begin. 

It is a well-known fact that nothing is 
so bad that pleasure cannot be derived 
from telling about it afterward, and noth- 
ing is so delightful that it cannot be more 
so through verbal retrospect. 

Your friend who has just been through 
an operation is the most colossal example 


of this pleasure. And the friend who has 
just returned from a sea voyage runs 
him a close second. 

I shudder to think of the number of 
times I had to listen to the narration of 
“The Singing Fool.” Somehow, unwit- 
tingly, I admitted to one of the Intimates 
that I had not seen the picture. The news 
spread like wildfire. Every friend I had 
waylaid me with the remark, “I hear you 
didn’t see ‘The Singing Fool’. What a 
pity! Just let’ me tell you . . .” When I 
went home six months later I found that 
my mother and little brother and sister 
were all waiting tbeir turns to tell me the 
story again. And all of them had to sing 
“Sonny Boy” like A1 Jolson sang it. Since 
then I have not missed an A1 Jolson pic- 
ture. Not that I care for his type — far from 
it — but* I wanted to do all that I could to 
prevent having the Sonny Boy act re- 
peated. 

There is a certain little brother in my 
family who follows me about the house 
from kitchen to bedroom t’o dining room 
to front porch the day after a football 
game giving me an unsolicited account of 
it play by play. 

These weaknesses are not confined to 
individuals. There is no human being, 
however preoccupied with fhe world and 
its affairs, who fails to derive genuine 
pleasure from “telling about it after it’s 
over.” Perhaps that is why the world is 
so swamped with autobiography and con- 
temporary history. 

Consider the poor Pilgrim forefather! 
After a long sea voyage, perhaps the most 
# thrilling of all recorded by history, he 
landed on a shore where not a friend re- 
sided. It must have been a source of great 
distress to find that the only inhabitants 
at the end of the voyage could not under- 
stand his language. How he must have 
yearned for an opportunity to collar one 
of the dear old friends back home long 
enough to t'ell him about the terrible mon- 
sters he saw en route. Is it any wonder 
(Continued on page 43) 
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EXCHANGE 


E have not had a large number of 
exchanges as yet, because only 
a few of the college and univer- 
sity publications have been is- 
sued. By next month we hope to 
have all of our old exchanges 
and many new ones on our list. 

THE SUBMECO 

Sue Bennett College 

London, Kentucky 

We were indeed glad to receive the Oc- 
tober number of The Submeco. And it 
gives us great pleasure to congratulate the 
staff on the appearance of the publication. 
We think that your new cover design is 
attractive and in itself will make the sub- 
scribers enjoy reading your magazine. 

The make-up of the paper is good. It is 
very well-proportioned, and the Hallow- 
e’en idea is fairly well carried out. May we 
say here that we like the idea of having a 
different and an appropriate theme for 
each issue. This makes the magazine well 
bound as a whole. Have you ever tried 
this? 

The Essays on Hallowe’en are interest- 
ing and informative. Miss Elizabeth 
Houser has written a splendid essay on 
“Jesus’ Attitude toward the Ext'ernal of 
Religion.” 

“First Impressions” is an usual feature. 
Miss Pearl McCain’s “Letter” is quite in- 
teresting. We enjoyed it especially be- 
cause we feel that we have some connec- 
tion with her, as Miss Elizabeth Dent at- 
tended Wesleyan. The letter itself is de- 
lightful. 

The Campus Briefs department is good. 
Why not have a girls’ sports section as 
well as the one for the boys? What about 
an Alumni department? We think that 
original poetry would be a great addition 
to your paper. And we hope that this year 
you will offer helpful suggestions to other 
magazines. 

We liked this poem on 


OCTOBER 

The garden still is green 

And green the trees around, 

But the winds are roaring overhead 

And branches strew the ground. 

And today on the garden pool 

Floated an autumn leaf; 

How rush the seasons, rush the years. 

And, oh, how life is brief. 

— Selected. 

We wish to commend you on the large 
number of advertisements thaf you have 
this month. You certainly have a live-wire 
advertising department. 

We would like to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing exchanges: 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 

Meadville, Penn., 

The Campus, 

October 2, 1929. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn., 

The Vanderbilt Alumnus, 

May, June, 1929. 

AUBURN UNIVERSITY, 

Auburn, Ala., 

Cajoler, 

October, 1929. 

This month we have a Mercer Letter 
written by one of the most outstanding 
and best looking men on the Mercer cam- 
pus. We think that he’s rather carrying 
this “modesty” line a little too far, as he 
does not wish his name to be revealed. 
Or perhaps he’s afraid of something. But 
we can’t imagine of what. Of being stam- 
peded, maybe? Anyway, we’ll satisfy you 
this much, girls. You remember “The 
Square Crooks” last year? Yes, I know 
you’re thinking of “Larry.” Well, here’s 
Larry in another line. Maybe if we could 
get him all the prescribed stage proper- 
ties or even the parlor out here, we would 
be able to give him a chance to do his “a 
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lot” better. You might be especially good 
and then mention it to Santa Claus. 

Dear Girls: 

It is permissible according to all pro- 
fessors and authorities on Ye English 
Language, to begin social, informal, 
friendly, and love letters wit'h a saluta- 
tion followed by a comma, isn’t it? 

Or is it? If the young lady who com- 
municated to us through the column of 
The Cluster last week knew that — if it is 
supposed to be known — and quite a good- 
ly number of fraternity men ascertain 
that she is so informed as the “voice of 
unsurpassable beauty,” then maybe we’ll 
be able to fell those young men by their 
pins after the passage of sufficient time. 

Maybe we’re worried (if we are) over 
nothing. Maybe the printer followed the 
salutation of her letter with a semi-colon 
just because he wanted to. Maybe we 
shouldn’t have taken that last drink, huh? 
It was coca-cola, and we aren’t familiar 
with that. Ginger ale, now, that’s good — 
and popular. 

Incidentally, if you could dignify this 


with the appellation of “letter,” perhaps 
that comma after its — er — “salutation” 
would have a meaning. 

By the way. We’re not expressing the 
opinion of most of the “hitch-hikers” out 
here. There is quite a number of them who 
do possess a fair degree of intelligence. 

What is one supposed to say in a let- 
ter (you never get anywhere in this world 
without it — sheer nerve) of this kind? If 
somebody out here were original enough 
to put over a Stunt Night as effectively 
as you did, we could get by with at least 
two paragraphs on that. But the only 
thing we ever put over is a bluff on the 
profs after we write you instead of study- 
ing for those classes, and even that doesn’t 
always work. 

We might tell you how we never have 
time to do anything but study — how the 
theatres have missed us so that they now 
admit us free of charge just to have the 
honor of our presence — how no more the 
twain do meet around the fountain of eter- 
nal “dopes” because we think more of A’s 
than we do of Wesleyannes. 


This New Perfume Brings 
Delight to Feminine Hearts 

Blended from rare flower oils. In a rich blue 
and silver crystal flask, in a handsome satin case 
in the same delicate colors. Two silken tassels in 
front open and close the case. An attractive ac- 
cessory for the dressing table. Two sizes: $7.50 
and $10.00. 

There is also an intimate purse size, in a soft, 
rich blue leather case. You WILL want one! 
$2.50. 

Lucretia Vanderbilt 

ARISTOCRATS OF TOILETRIES 
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DUNLAP 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

Welcomes 

WESLEYAN STUDENTS 

456 Third Street 


‘Persons 


Gifts for all Occasions 
RIES & ARMSTRONG 

Jewelers 

411 CHERRY STREET 


Pictures for 
Christmas 

W ARLICK’S 


All right, Anninias, strut your stuff, 
you duffer. Anyhow, thafs another para- 
graph. 

We don’t mean we’re bored. Horrors, 
no! But we found out before half our 
score of years rolled by that we would 
never be able to write a letter. And your 
exchange editor called on us to prove it. 
Well, at least you can't say we haven’t 
tried. 

But to return to the point— pardon — to 
find the point. Honest, we could do a lot 
better with a moon, maybe a lake and a 
canoe thrown in, or even the parlor out 
there, if we could see you and talk. Tele- 
escritorial letters! 

If we just had sense enough to invent 
them, now, we could make another at- 
tempt later. 

Before this copy is killed completely, 
may we beg of you — for Macon, for Mer- 
cer, for fraternity and the telephone op- 
erator — to do something — anything— to- 
ward installing more phones? 

We cuss each other, the telephone com- 
pany, and life in general between ten- 
thirty and eleven-thirty every night The 
neighbors cuss us, and the operator ex- 
hausted her vocabulary ages ago. 

We saw her going home from the night 
shift only last night muttering, “Busy” 
from force of habit. 

Give us all a connection. Or give us 
more time. 

If you have read this far, you deserve 
much more than what meagre sympathy 
and admiration we humbly offer. 

And if you wish, we’ll start another 
war and call you “Joan de Wesleyan,” for 
you, fair maid, have true courage. 

Mercer’s Epistulary Master. 

P.S. — He has the flu, and in his dele- 
rium, asked us to communicate with you. 
We thought “communicate” meant “com- 
mute,” or we never would have subjected 
you to this. 


A. S. G. 
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THE RAMBLER 


WAS approached one day (I will 
call no names so there will be 
no hard feelings on the part of 
those that I do not call) and told 
that I was to write the Rambler. 
I was considerably surprised at 
this turn of events but it seemed that the 
ex-Rambler had been promoted to the 
position of Senior Literary Editor due to 
the vacancy left by the ex-Senior Literary 
Editor who, etc., etc. Well, I'll ramble on. 

There is a subject on which I have been 
wanting to write for some time, but never 
until now have I had the chance. How- 
ever it seems that you may ramble on 
anything. So here goes my pet topic. 

Have you ever heard a little saying or 
seen a little something that so “rubbed 
you the wrong way” you felt you would 
shriek and tear your hair if you ever heard 
or saw it again? Well, that’s the way it' is 
with me. I shall tell you a few of these 
things. Compare your list with mine. 

I hate people who tell Scotch jokes. 
When someone starts, “Have you heard 
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(Continued from page 39) 
that our Pilgrim forefather stands out in 
history as the world’s most perfect ex- 
ample of self-suppression? 

As for myself, I am indeed thankful for 
each of the one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion and thirteen thousand people in these 
Lmted States— each of whom represents 
to me a potential victim to “Tell About It 
After It’s Over.” 



the joke about the Scotchman?” I hastily 
clap my hands over my ears or leave the 
room. People who laugh aloud when read- 
ing jokes and funny-papers I consider 
weak-minded. They have my deepest sym- 
pathy. Those who say, “I don’t mean 
maybe” and "I don’t mean perhaps” (with 
accent on the “per”) should be avoided 
like poison. To me it is ill-bred to speak 
of the “proverbial weekly, monthly, or an- 
nual bath.” It is postively indecent'. 

A Yo-Yo can drive me to insanity, just 
seeing one. Signs that read, “Bar-B-Q ” 
“Drive-Inn,” “Dew Drop Inn,” “Bide-A- 
Wee,” etc., should be torn down and 
burned in a huge bonfire. 

People who say, “Boy howdy,” and 
“And how!”; men who wear spats, der- 
bies and those who smoke ill-smelling ci- 
gars and pipes; ladies (?) who drench 
their clothes in perfume; people who say 
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“Don’t walk under that ladder" or “Don’t 
open that umbrella in the house"; mem- 
bers of the older generation that insist the 
younger generation is going to the dogs; 
jokes about the absent-minded professors; 
those bores who talk about their tooth, 
their appendix and their tonsils; girls who 
giggle incessantly and those that are eter- 
nally in a good humor; men who say, 
“Glad to meet you"; those who say, “I 
faw down"; automobiles with fancy horns 
and enough nickel trimming to make 
them look like the kitchenware counter 
in a ten-ccnt store; fat women who wear 
dresses with little tie-back9; silver-rimmed 
spectacles and coats with little boy belts; 
men with little feet; girls who declare 
they haven’t opened the book and then 
give a perfect recitation, and those who 
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tell how the family tree was planted; call- 
downs; crazy-cat comedies and College 
Humor Magazines; people who read True 
Story and True Confessions and enjoy 
them, and those who read the Divine Com- 
edy and pretend to enjoy it; the pests 
who love everybody; advertisements by 
mail; red-faced creatures who insist on 
wearing red; all come in my category of 
things despised. 

But perhaps I have rambled too far and 
since the midnight oil burns low I will 
cease my ramblings. I hope I have not 
stepped on any of the dear readers’ toes. 
(I have stepped on my own several 
times.) Worse of all things is the person 
who takes to heart the things he or she 
reads. 
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